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THE MISSION AND WORK OF ELIJAH. 



By Professor Sylvester Burnham, D.D., 
Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. Y. 



A strange and unique figure in Israel's history is this great 
prophet of restoration. He was a man of whirlwind and fire. He 
came, no one knows whence; he lived for almost all his life no one 
knows where; and he went at last no one knows whither. He 
appeared now and then, like a flash of lightning, amid the darkness 
of one of the darkest periods of the history of the northern kingdom, 
to disappear almost as soon as he had come. We know very little 
about him; and yet no prophet holds so large and important a place 
in the New Testament story as he. The man who came in his power 
and spirit, who repeated him and his work, baptized Jesus, and pre- 
pared the way for the preaching of the gospel. His character and 
life, his mission and his work, are all expressed in the name he bore, 
"Jehovah is my God." The consciousness that Jehovah was his 
God, that he stood before Jehovah, gave content to his character 
and form to his life. His mission was to bring back Israel to see in 
Jehovah alone its God; and his work was to cause the law of Jehovah 
to be revered and obeyed. 

So much of his life as is known to us naturally falls into two divi- 
sions, his public mission and his private work. 

i. His public mission began at some time in the reign of Ahab, 
(about 850 B. C.) but the exact date is unknown to us. Equally 
unknown are both his birthplace and his nationality. It is not even 
certain that he was a Hebrew. Distinguished modern scholars trans- 
late the word which, in our English version, appears as Tishbite, by the 
term "stranger," and thus make the first part of 1 Kings 17:1 read: 
"And Elijah the stranger, one of the strangers who dwelt in Gilead." 
This would put our prophet in the same class with Melchizedek and 
Balaam, men sent from heathen peoples with a divine message for the 
chosen nation. But it seems, on the whole, more probable that he was 
one of the covenant people, although it is altogether uncertain whether, 
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in this case, he was a native of Galilee or Gilead. But it was from 
Gilead that he made his first appearance; and, in this land of broad, 
rolling plains and rocky hills, a land of vast solitudes in which only 
here and there he would meet a shepherd and his flock, a land where 
he would be much alone with God, he seems to have spent much of 
his previous life. 

Meantime the Israelites of the northern kingdom were fast for- 
getting the God of their fathers; and the outlook for the religious 
future of the nation and the world was constantly becoming darker 
and more hopeless. Jeroboam I., by his introduction of the calf- 
worship, had opened the way for the degradation of Jehovah to the 
level of the great nature-power, the great creator god, giver of life, 
whose natural emblem was the sun, who was the deity of the Semitic 
peoples akin to Israel. From this conception of the nature and 
character of God it was an easy transition to the substitution of Baal 
for Jehovah. When the nature and work were substantially the 
same, the name mattered little. Moreover, the worship of Baal and 
Asherah, with its splendid ritual and its licentious accessories, made 
a strong appeal to the weakness of faith and the lowness of desire so 
natural to human hearts. In addition to this, it was the policy and 
purpose of the government to extirpate the worship of Jehovah, and 
to replace it with the worship of Baal and Asherah. King Ahab, 
who, in relation to the matters of this present world, had both ambi- 
tion and ability, was anxious that his people should share in the trade 
and the wealth of the nations about him. In furtherance of this 
purpose, he sought to ally himself closely with the powerful com- 
mercial nation of the Phoenicians; and, in the interests of this desired 
alliance, he married Jezebel, the daughter of Ethbaal, a usurper upon 
the throne of the Sidonians, who had formerly been a chief priest of 
the goddess Asherah, the female consort of Baal. Thus he opened 
the way for the religious ruin of his kingdom; but this seems to have 
been a matter of but little consequence in his sight, if he could only 
make that kingdom one of the world-powers of his day. 

This ruin was all the more certain because Jezebel was as fanati- 
cally devoted to the interests of her religion and her gods as Ahab was 
indifferent to the worship and honor of Jehovah. The impetuous, 
strong-minded, determined queen, fearing neither God nor man, seems 
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to have gained, from the first, a complete ascendancy over the weak 
and worldly king, and to have determined the religious policy and 
endeavor of the kingdom, which was to replace the religion of Israel 
by that of Phoenicia. The sad story is briefly, but clearly, thus told 
by the prophetic historian (i Kings 21:25, 2 ^) : "But there was 
none like unto Ahab, who did sell himself to do that which was evil in 
the sight of Jehovah, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up. And he did 
very abominably in following idols, according to all that the Amor- 
ites did, whom Jehovah cast out before the children of Israel." So 
far at least the fearful defection had gone. The land was returning 
to its old condition when the Canaanites were its inhabitants, and the 
people of Jehovah had not yet taken possession of it. If this retro- 
gression should become complete, how long could the religion of 
Jehovah maintain itself in the southern kingdom, where already in 
the days of Solomon the worship of false gods had established itself, 
or at least gained a new standing, by the side of the worship of 
Jehovah ? In the northern kingdom, therefore, in the days of Ahab 
and Jezebel, was the point of danger; and here was it necessary that 
the work of the nation's salvation should begin. Reasons of this 
kind seem to explain why the activity and ministry of the great 
prophets of the Old Testament age began in Israel, and not in Judah, 
as, at first thought, we might suppose would have been the case. 
Prophets there had been before, it is true; but the great prophetic 
ministry which had in view the salvation and the world-wide glory 
of the nation began in Israel, and with Elijah. 

As it was in the days of Noah, so was it also in the days of Ahab. 
Suddenly in the midst of the eating and drinking, the marrying and 
the giving in marriage, as unexpected as a peal of thunder from a 
clear sky, the embodied wrath of Jehovah stood before the idolatrous 
king. A stern and rugged man, clad in the hairy skin of a camel, or 
the woolly skin of a sheep, or possibly in a dark mantle woven from 
the hair of goats or camels, with this garment held in place by a girdle 
of leather about the loins, with no graces of the court, with no bending 
of the knee before the royal majesty, was this messenger of Israel's 
God. Just where he met the king we do not know; but, in that place, 
wherever it was, with one short stern sentence of judgment the prophet 
of restoration began his public mission of recalling Israel to its ancient 
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faith in Jehovah. These first words were an assertion of the sover- 
eignty of Jehovah, which events were to verify. "As Jehovah the 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand," declared the prophet to 
the royal worshiper of Baal, "there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word." This was saying: "The God 
whom you have forsaken will take away the covenant blessings prom- 
ised to those who truly serve him, and see now if your nature god can 
give you either rain or harvests." The nation must learn the impo- 
tence of Baal before it will reverence the might of Jehovah. 

But, while the nation is learning its lesson, the prophet must learn 
some lessons himself, or at least have an opportunity to learn them. 
By the unusual way in which food was provided for him at the brook 
Cherith, however this was acccomplished, as well as by the gradual 
drying up of this brook, so that, at last, he had to find the means of 
life with a poor widow of the Phoenician city of Zarephath, he was 
to learn that the mightiest of God's servants are just as dependent 
upon him in every way as the humblest and weakest of his people. 
The choosing of this heathen widow by God to be the means of pre- 
serving his prophet alive, and thus to be an agent in securing the com- 
ing salvation of Israel, and her confession of her belief that the word 
of Jehovah is truth, made to the prophet after he had restored her 
son to life, were to teach him that the grace and love of God were not 
confined to Israel, and that this nation had not been chosen simply 
to secure blessings for itself, but rather to be a blessing to all the 
families of the earth. How well the prophet learned his lessons, 
we do not know. Men have never learned very well or very perfectly 
what God has tried to teach them. 

After the nation had been learning concerning the impotence of 
Baal for about three years, the time came to teach the rest of the les- 
son, and to make clear the power and the grace of Jehovah. Once 
more the fearless prophet meets the king, who has been seeking for 
him far and wide to put him to death, while Jezebel the queen has 
been busily slaying what other prophets of Jehovah she could find. 
To the angry king the prophet proposes the settling of the question 
whether Jehovah or Baal is really God, by a test by fire on Mount 
Carmel. The might and love of Jehovah are revealed by fire from 
heaven; and, with one voice, the people proclaim that Jehovah alone 
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is God. The prophets of Baal are slain; and, so far at least as out- 
ward form is concerned, the ancient faith and the ancient religion 
of the nation are restored. 

But the public mission of the prophet was not yet completed. 
He could not retire to the private life from which he had been taken 
by his God, until he had given over the work of guiding the nation 
to its destiny, to the man whom God had chosen to be his successor. 
Meantime he was to be taught something about the real character 
of such work as he had done, and, by what better work, although 
not apart from such work as his own, God accomplishes his purposes 
among men. 

The learning of these things began, as the gaining of life's greatest 
blessings often begins, in discouragement and despair. 

Enraged by the victory of the prophet on Mount Carmel, but 
neither convinced nor alarmed, Queen Jezebel sent him word that 
she would have him slain before the morrow should pass. Because 
of this threat, the prophet fled for his life far toward the south, into 
the wilderness beyond Beersheba. Here, as he sat alone and exhausted 
after the great excitement of the scenes of Carmel, under a bush of 
the broom plant, it seemed to him that his great work had been for 
naught, and had only resulted in a miserable failure; and, indeed, not 
only his own work, but also that of all the great men of the nation 
who had preceded him. Such a revulsion of views and feelings, 
however unreasonable it may be, is not uncommon even with God's 
men and women of great faith. But from the wilderness God sent 
Elijah on to Horeb, there to see what part and place his work really 
had in the history of the nation. The mighty wind tearing the very 
rocks asunder, the earthquake shaking the huge mountain as if to 
hurl it from its solid base, the quivering lightning that seemed to fill 
the air with flame, and then the sudden hush, and calm, and silence, 
broken only by the sound of a low and gentle voice — these were the 
means God used to make the prophet see that judgment and destruc- 
tion do have their place in the salvation of the world, but the greatest 
power of all in this work is the Spirit of God silently abiding in the 
hearts of men. In harmony with this teaching was the message 
which the prophet now received. "Your work is not in vain," 
Jehovah said to him in substance (i Kings 19:15-18); "continue it. 
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Make Hazael of Syria, Jehu the avenger, and Elisha your successor, 
agents of the divine judgment to bring woe and destruction upon 
the wicked nation; but my Spirit will do the greater and the better 
part of the work, quietly keeping for me in the midst of the nation a 
remnant according to the election of grace, so that there will never 
be a time when I shall cease to have a people of my own upon the 
earth, and there shall be at least seven thousand true worshipers of 
Jehovah." 

This seems to be the meaning of the verses cited, because vs. 18 
is rather to be taken, in harmony with the translation of the American 
Revision, as relating to the future, than as referring to the past or the 
present. If this is the meaning of the message to the prophets, it would 
seem that those who, with Dean Stanley, assert that the work and 
spirit of Elisha were in marked contrast to those of Elijah, have 
claimed too much. "Him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu, 
shall Elisha slay," was the declaration of Jehovah; and the meaning 
apparently is that Elisha, no less than Hazael and Jehu, would be 
called to continue Elijah's work of vengeance and destruction. Both 
prophets did kind and gracious deeds, as opportunity allowed; and 
both were of that temper of mind that will by no means spare the 
guilty. 

From Horeb, Elijah went, in harmony with the command of 
Jehovah, to Abel-Meholah, the home of Elisha. Having given the 
latter the call to be his successor, which call Elisha at once accepted, 
the prophet's public mission was finished; and for a time he dis- 
appeared from the view of men. 

2. The private work of Elijah, so far at least as it is known to us, 
was comprised in three things : (a) his rebuke of King Ahab for his 
treatment of Naboth of Jezreel; (b) his visit and declaration to king 
Ahaziah of Israel, with the attendant circumstances ; and (c) the writ- 
ing of a letter to King Jehoram of Judah, the son of Jehoshaphat. 

It was about six years after the call of Elisha when the first of these 
private works was done. Once more then he met King Ahab. But 
this time he did not come to discuss with the sovereign questions of 
national interest, or to accuse him of having led the people away from 
Jehovah. Now he announced to the man who had trampled the rights 
of his brother, made sacred by the law of Jehovah, beneath his feet, 
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that his evil-doing should return in terrible fashion upon his own head. 

This work done, we hear no more of the prophet for about four 
years. At the end of this time he was sent by God with a message 
for King Ahaziah. This king had received an injury that seemed 
likely to result in his death. Anxious to know what would be the 
issue of his illness, he had sent messengers to one of the numerous 
Baals of the land, to learn from the oracle of this heathen God what 
was to be his fate. To his messengers and to himself Elijah was 
sent to declare that Jehovah was still God in Israel, and that his law 
allowed of no consulting of heathen gods or their oracles. The king's 
transgression of this law, so ran the further message of the prophet, 
was to be followed by his death; and thus it came to pass. 

The third private work of Elijah is recorded only in the book of 
Chronicles (2 Chron. 21:12-15). On this account, and because there 
are thought to be chronological difficulties in the case, and also 
because it is deemed improbable that Elijah would have had anything 
to do with the affairs of the southern kingdom, some scholars have 
claimed that the account in Chronicles must be regarded as unhistori- 
cal, and rejected as unworthy of belief. What the narrative in Chron- 
icles states is, in substance, that Elijah wrote a letter from his retire- 
ment to Jehoram, the king of Judah, in which it was declared that, 
because this king had endeavored to introduce the Baal-worship of 
the northern kingdom into Judah, and also because he had cruelly 
killed his brothers upon his accession to the throne, therefore Jehovah 
would send great evils upon his people, his family, and himself. 
Against the historicity of this narrative the objections do not seem 
to be convincing. Elijah evidently regarded the whole nation as 
being still one people in the purpose of God, and the schism between 
the two kingdoms as being but a temporary separation, as thought 
many of the other prophets. This appears from the fact that when 
he rebuilt the altar of Jehovah upon Mount Carmel, he used for his 
purpose twelve stones, and not ten. It would not be at all unnatural, 
therefore, that, when he saw the deadly Baal-worship, against which 
he had fought the battles of his life, beginning its destructive work in 
Judah, the other part of the one people of Jehovah, he should make 
what effort he could to stay the evil. There are, to be sure, some 
difficulties to be overcome in making any satisfactory chronology of 
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the last years of Elijah's stay on earth, but it is altogether likely that 
he was not taken away from men until Jehoram of Judah had been 
some little time at least upon the throne. So we have good right to 
believe that, by pen as well as by tongue, in Judah as well as in Israel, 
Elijah did what he could to make the law of Jehovah revered and 
obeyed. 

Now at last the work was done, and the time of his departure was 
at hand. The going was even more strange than his coming had been. 
The man of storm and whirlwind was, by a whirlwind and without 
death, taken up to his God. The account of his taking away does 
not say, as it is popularly made to say, that Elijah ascended to heaven 
in a chariot of fire drawn by horses of fire; but only that he "went up 
by a whirlwind into heaven." The chariot and horses of fire seem 
to have been, like the burning bush in the days of Moses, only an 
evidence and sign of the divine presence and activity. It was the 
whirlwind that was the angel of Jehovah to bear his servant to his rest. 

It has sometimes been said that this story of Elijah's departure 
is but a legend or a bit of poetic fiction. But before we can believe 
this we must find some good reason for the fact that neither legend 
nor poetry has ever ascribed any such departure from earth to any 
other prophet, or to any other Old Testament saint except Enoch 
only; and we must account for what is said in each one of the synoptic 
gospels concerning Elijah's appearance at the time of our Lord's 
transfiguration. It is better, on the whole, to take the story as it 
stands, and to believe that the life so strange and unique had an 
ending as wonderful as itself. 



